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STREET NAMES. 


Many and many a happy day have I spent in 
exploring the quaint, dusky, out-of-the-way recesses 
and corners of old cities ; and the forms and names 
of their strange serpent-like streets often rise up one 
after another before me like dissolving views. 

This town, on which we are now looking down from 
the broad boulevard of the Seal, its houses rising irre- 
gularly up the hillside, the lady-chapel of the minster 
facing the market-place, tall trees waving over our 
head, is Hexham. Strange names, to be sure, its 
streets have. Here is Priest-popple, where the canons 
of the collegiate church and their retainers once lived. 
Here are Cockshaw and Hencotes; and the tradition 
is, that the monastic hens were kept in one, and the 
monastic cocks in the other. Here is the Chare, of 
which no one can explain the meaning; and Pud- 
ding-chare, which is even still more incomprehensible ; 
and Gilligate, which is St Giles’s Gate or Street. The 
Skinner-hill, too, is a relic of those days when men of 
a trade dwelt together, just as the Lombards once 
lived in Lombard Street, and the Jews in Old Jewry, 
and the Puritans in Godliman Street. 

Here is another city—but not among the bleak 
moors and heathy hills of Northumberland. This is 
towards the sunny south: a broad river sweeps past 
the steep ascent on which it rises; and its stately 
cathedral is approached from the water by a flight of 
steps—that water in which it mirrors its two noble 
western towers, its flying buttresses, and windows of 
fairy-like beauty. Steep, rocky hills crowd in and 
shoulder down the buildings to the water’s edge; 
while, winding in and out between the gorge of a 
torrent that intersects the city and the encroaching 
hills, are alleys of every conceivable shape, com- 
posed of tall, leaning houses, where the sun can 
never get lower than the third story. This is Vienne 
—Vienne the Holy, as it proudly calls itself, because 
thirty-eight of its archbishops are reckoned among 
the saints. This is the place for names that breathe 
of antiquity—this, which was the arena of some of 
the earliest martyrs, the stronghold alike of Latin and 
Greek idolatry, and where we have records in the 
streets of the remotest ages, profane as well as eccle- 
siastical. Here is Mount Solomon, not so called from 
the Jewish monarch, but a corruption of Salutis Mons 
(Mount Safety), because within its fortifications the 
Roman colonists were safe against the incursions 


Reminiscere. The old women of Vienne will tell 
you—if you can understand their patois—that once 
on a time some savages came to besiege the town. 


of Gallic barbarians. This gate, with the statues | 
of two fiddlers and a man asleep, is called Gate | 


The Viennese set a watchman on the gate to observe 
the enemy. By and by, up came two excellent 
violin-players, and began so somnolent a tune that 
the man went fo sleep, and the barbarians very 
nearly got in. ‘And so, monsieur, they set up these 
figures, and wrote under them, Remember. Un seue 
puir Tlamur de Dieu, sil vous plait, monsieur” Now, 
let us go and ask yonder comfortable-looking canon, 
as he comes down the steps of S. Anoré-le-bas. ‘ All 
fables, monsieur—all fables. The fact is, that on 
the first Sunday in Lent, Reminiscere Sunday, we 
used to make a procession to that gate: that is the 
true reason.’ But now step this way with me to tiie 
spot where a cloister gate used to stand—the place 
which they call Bobe. Now, fair lady-readers, you 
who spent so much time at school over French 
exercises and French letters, can any one of you tell 
me what /a bobe means? Faire la bobe—is to make 
mouths at; and, not many years ago, over the gate 
which then stood here was a monstrous head of 
Jupiter: you may see it in the museum now. The 
country-people used to think that it was making faces 
at them. Further on, the Place de la Fiterie retains 
an old Latin word ; here they chopped firewood, and 
so, from fustis, a fagot, the place has its name. Here, 
again, is the Place de Jovenil, because a temple to 
Youth, Juventus, once stood here. Les Moles record 
the position of the Roman quay long since swept off 
by the Rhone. 

You will not, I think, know the place that I have 
in my mind’s eye now. The soft, gentle waters of the 
Mondego winding on between lovely hills—now slop- 
ing into smiling valleys of corn and maize, now dotted 
over with cork-trees or holm-oaks, now with olive 
plantations, now with pine-trees, now marked with 
a lonely cypress, now, as we near the city, gliding 
between terraced gardens, where the vine and the 
heliotrope fling themselves from pillar to pillar, and 
make a cool arbour from the noonday heat; the 
southern bank crowned far above us with the long, 
flat, white, square-windowed convent of Santa Clara ; 
the waterside edged with the Fountain of Tears and 
the Quinta dos Amores, where Ifiez de Castro enjoyed 
the brief sunshine of her sad life ; to the north, the 
sunny, well-built city, towering up, terrace behind 
terrace, to its point in the Observatory tower—a 
church here, a turret there, breaking the short lines 
and clear facades; here and there, a vine-covered 
jetty, stretching towards the sea, or the monstrous 
cactus flinging up its naked ugly stem twenty feet 
above its prickly leaves—this is Coimbra. Here also 
are odd names. Here is the Porta da Rosa, the 
scene of the lovely legend—for Portugal believes 
the same story of her Isabel as Hungary does of 


| 
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hers—which tells of the money that the holy queen 
was carrying to the poor being changed into roses ; 
and here is ) 
a chain drawn across this place marked the right of 


lum. 

can forget the first sight of Bo: x, as she rises 
calm and queenly from the further side of the broad 
quays, her custom-house, her admiralty, 
her cathedral, the countless spires of her churches, 
her craft shining across the river, and her big mer- 
chant-ships, with the flags of twenty nations at their 

= a Here, too, are streets with singular 
names. Rue Dieu would certainly not be called so 


e Canto, an old word for chains, because | ( 


and the Poitevins nailed a mule’s shoe here as a 

ing, and erected a small statue of the Virgi 
at the Revolution) out of gratitude. Rue 
de Pomme de Flageolles, destroyed now, must have 
been of venerable antiquity. 

Birmin has some streets that are worth nam- 
ing. Pinfold Street preserves the old-fashioned appel- 
lation of the more modern pound. Masshouse 
shews the ultra-puritanism for which the town has 
always been famous. Oxygen Street and Navigation 
Street each tell their own tale of the progress of 
science. Dig for Px -y- thoroughfare, is so 
odd a name, that I d like to have a better 
explanation than the local antiquaries give of it. 
Brittle Street, I believe, is unique; Ladywell Walk 
carries us back far enough from the present bustling 
times. 


origin. By the way, the term Calle, here applied to 
lanes, speaks strongly of an h to Sain, I 
have never seen it explained why the latter country 
so much more strongly influences, than is influenced 
by France. At Inno, which is just within the Spanish 
frontier, you scarcely see a sign of the neighbouring 
country ; whereas, at Angouléme, two hundred miles 
within France, you are struck with the preponderance 
of Spanish names. At Bordeaux, one hundred and 
twenty miles from the frontier, the infection is very 
strong; while Bayonne, a twenty miles from 
the Pyrenees, is much more a Spanish town than 
a French one. 


| ing between the 
citadel and the Rosenberg Palace, wane tl t has pleased 
the citizens to name their strects after beasts and 
plants. Hjertensfrydsgade (Heartsease Street) runs 
into yo (Dolphin Street), Tulip into Elk 
Street, Mint into Raven Street, Salvia into Unicorn, 
and that into hog Street. This is as bad as our 
Philadelphian friends with their First Street, Second 
Street, Third Street, North First Street, North Second 
Street, North Third Street, South First Street, South 
Second Street, South Third’Street, and so on to South 
Eleventh Street, intersected by Vine Street, Mulberry 
Street, Spruce Street, Pine Street, oS infinitum. 
Poitiers has some curious streets. 


m. place to place, the dripping of 
seen, tho sash of quits, the of 
— oil-skins, and umbrellas. Rue Raison Partout 
m Everywhere Street), if it has a true name, 
is certainly unique. Then we have Rue Queue de 
Vache (Cowtail ); Rue de Boue (Mud Street), 
true enough, no doubt; and Rue Cloche Perse 


| was amusing himself by drinking in the cabaret 
close by, and the mule was amusing itself by kicking 
the pavement. Well, inside that house a worthy 


and in came a mule’s leg, 
and fell on the table. Where the body went, nobody 
could ever discover. Windows were shattered, tiles 


thrown off, walls shaken, but not a soul was hurt; 


there with the ling farmhouse, and the bri 
red or of the gardener’s lodge 
you, a forest of masts, growing thicker and more 
crowded as you bear onwards. To the left, you 
copses, sunny ns, ws 0 

nesse; here and there, the villas of the merchant- 
princes peeping out from the thickly massed foliage 
of the ut, or the lighter ps of ash-trees ; 
then the thickening streets increased bustle of 
Altona; then the quaint and picturesque buildings 
that skirt the waterside in the Vorstadt 8S. Pauli— 
many-storied houses leaning out over the river on 
rickety legs of stone or wood—timber- rope- 
factories, marine stores, all gable and no sides—fish- 
ermen’s cottages, quaintly welded r of brick 
and timber—walls, covered with the shapeless forms 
of drying fish—nets, tackle, oars, blocks and pulleys— 
here = there, sailors trolling out some ship-song 
from the verandah galley that projects over the water 
—here and there, the crane of some new storehouse 
swinging up a heavy bale: an ‘ancient and fishlike 
smell’ 


Kehrwieder (Turnagain 
lane that juts out between the two water-basins, 
and out of which, therefore, it is impossible to pass. 

I remember once eT. a long and happy sum- 
mer morning in grand old Tournay, its vast cathedral 
and the five towers lumped er in its centre, and 

ing everywhere to look down on one. This is 
the place for odd street names—Rue du Roe 8. 
Nicaise; Rue de la Téte d’Argent; Rue des Maux, 
a most unfortunate name; Rue des Croisiers 
(Crosier Street)—if rather it does not mean Cross- 
makers’ Street; Rue Chevet. S. Pierre (St Peter's 
Bolster Street); Rue du Pot d’Etain (Tinpot Street) ; 
Rue de Prunetiers, which is wonderful ; but prune is, 
I believe, a hosier’s term for the finest Spanish wool, 
and ‘ Prunetiers’ may mean the merchants who sold 
it, and all the more likely in a place that bordered 
on the ish Low Countries. we have Rue 


I must not tire the reader, so I will only mention a 
few Portuguese names of streets. Every little town 
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- 
in any country DU rance, vue Cochonnee r- 
of-Pigs’ Street) reminds one rather of an Irish cabin 
than of the second commercial city of France. Rue 
Judaique has an odd sound ; and of modern names, on} Antwerp has fewer monuments of antiquity in its 
entering the Place Richelieu from the river, one is | street names than one might expect ; partly, perhaps, 
amused at finding the Fosses du Chapeau Rouge on on of having an 
the left, and the Rue Esprit des Lois on the right. | Rue Fosse aux Crapauds (Toads’ Ditch Street) can 
Bes about the city, | scarcely be called an agreeable name, and is some- 
however, is the des Grands Hommes. Fancy a| thing worse than our own Houndsditch. Rue de la 
Great Men Square at Liverpool! Rue Pomme d’Or | Bascule retains the old i. for the swing- 
came, I su , from an inn of that name, just as| gate of adrawbridge. What Rue des Chats Trouvés 
one finds Blue Anchor Street! or Green Dragon Street 7 imply, is a puzzle. 
in country towns in England. Rue des Trois Canards burg is a city of which I am fond. The 
(Three Ducks’ Street) must have had the like em up the Elbe is very picturesque. To your 
| | 
| 
ously named streets—A. B.C. Strasse, for instance. 
Pumpen (The Pumps), and Hinter den Baden 
(Behind the Baths), savour of a water-city. 
connected in my mind with the mild persevering rain 
of a May evening—from church to church, from 
| 
ue-gray Clock Street). Come down it with me, : 
and I will tell you a story. If you look up to 
that house, you will see a mule’s shoe nailed to the 
wall. Once on a time, a mule carrying two sacks of 
powder was standing where we now are. The mule- 
citizen anc 18 Wife were sitting down to dinner, 
when—a tremendous explosion, a shock as of a can-| aux Rats, I dare say true enough, and Rue de 
YEspinette (Virginal Street), because, I suppose, the Tt 
XUM 
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The king had hired the hornéd fiend for twenty 
maravedis, 
es, 


pavées (Six Peacocks’ Street) ; and Rua do Pas e Man- 
tega (Bread and Butter Street), we meet with oftener 
than once—the latter reminding one of the Via Panis 
et Pernz (Bread and Ham Street) in Old Rome. Rua 
Sempavor (No Fear Street) is just the opposite of a 
street at Cambray, which received the name of the 
Rue Sans Tétes, because all its inhabitants were 
beheaded during the Revolution. Then we have 
Rua do Louvavel Governo (Excellent Government 
Street); Rua Quebraossos (Breakbones Street); and 
Rua Matacavallos (Kill Horses Street)—the last two 

propriately named—Rua da Grinalda Celestial 
(Ocha Coronet Street); but I might go on end- 

Retracing our steps homeward, it is interesting, in 
some of our great manufacturing cities, to catch here 
and thére a trace of the days when they were quiet 
little country places, scarcely heard of out of their 
own county. ‘Tithebarn Street at Liverpool was 
doubtless the where the worthy rector of 
Walton stored his corn, when le began to sa 
that really some kind of chapel ought to be built for 
those sailors who were ing up their huts by the 
Mersey. Deritend, at Birmi m, a softening down 
of Dirty End, testifies to the mud and slush through 
which careful housewives used to pick their way to 
their parish church. The Cherry Gardens at Man- 
chester, no doubt, once gave 2 summer’s holiday to 
many of the worthies who are now sleeping quietly 
in the collegiate vaults. And so you may trace falls 
of dynasties and changes of religion in these names 
quite as strongly—if not with quite so ludicrous an 
effect—as in the alteration which, at the French 
Revolution, turned the Royal me Tiger into the 

blin: Dominic 


“National Bengal Tiger. Take 


Street and Francis Street call up the old times ; Hen- 
rietta Street, the unfortunate queen of Charles I. ; 
William Street and Orange Street, the dethronement 
of the Stuarts ; Anne Street, the last monarch of that 
unhappy race ; Denmark Street, her husband ; Duke 
Street, her oe ; George Street, the succeeding 
d ; Suffolk Street, one of its mistresses ; Coburg 

yardens, its alliance with that house; and Wellington 
Street, the great man of the nineteenth century. Had 
Prince Charles Edward marched on from De y, how 


1 rom A Stuart Streets and Charles Streets, and 


G and St James’s churches, would then have 
been in Dublin! 


etty Cury at Cambridge; Above 
Bar and Below Bar at Southam dee Without 
Bar at and as at 
London, in Bishopsgate Within an i te 
ithout. England and in d 
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‘gade’—for instance, Adels; and Kon 
at Copenhagen—and the Swedish ‘ ’ as i 
Gatan (Queen’s Street) at Stockholm. ‘ Back’ is 
provincially used ; thus we have St Augustine’s Back 
at Bristol; North Back and South Back of Canongate 
at Edinburgh; and the Long Backside at Hexham. 
The Fleethen, city ditches at Hamburg, have un- 
doubtedly the same derivation as our Fleet, a place, 
that is, through which water ‘fleets’ or flows. At 
East Grinsted, in Sussex, two street passages through 
a central mass of buildings in the High Street are 
called the Twittens; that is, the ways betwixt. So 
at Liibeck and elsewhere in Germany the cross streets 
are named Twieten. The French ‘cul de sac’ and 
‘boulevard’ we have no native words to express. The 
former is ‘becco.” or 
‘ achada,’ named reg implying a steep 
road with steps here and there (not = ee 
feature in ye and, I believe, in some Scottish 
cities, such as Edinburgh), seems peculiar to that 
tongue. The Germans have their ‘strasse,’ answering 
more or less exactly to our principal; and ‘ gasse’ to 
our less important, streets. The Spaniards and the 
Southern French say ‘calle,’ the Portuguese ‘rua’— 
although the latter have their ‘calle’ too, but for 
lanes rather than streets. The Spanish ‘prado’ is our 
‘parade.’ The Polish, like the Romance 

fixes the title to the name, as Oulitza Seszno at 

arsaw; but the Russian affixes, like the Teutonic 
language, the cognate word, as Pervaia Oulitza at 
St Petersburg. 

Yet one word more. I do not remember ever 
having seen in England one of the commonest Por- 
tuguese street names, Rua Direita—one of the 


Y | commonest there, one of the oldest anywhere. Such 


a name now exists at as it did when ‘the 
Lord said unto him, Arise, and go into the street which 
is called Straight.’ 


OUR INVESTMENT. 
‘ How stupid you are, Tom,’ said my sister, with tears 
in her eyes, ‘not to make sure of a good thing before 
other people snap it up. Seven per cent., Tom, only 
think ?’ 

Poor dear Laura, she was no more of a money- 
worshipper than the rest of us, but where is the 
woman who can look with indifference on a bar- 
gain? Besides, we were not really rich enough to 
neglect a small additional percentage of profit in the 
investment of our little We—ny sister and I— 
the sole survivors of a large family, had just succeeded 
to the inheritance derived from a grandfather, who 
had lingered long, paralysed and imbecile. In the 
language of our simple neighbours, we had ‘ come into 
our fortune.’ It was not a very imposing fortune: 
five thousand ds—half of which reverted to 
Laura, and to me—a few Spanish-American 
bonds, and other unproductive claims ; and the house 
in the front parlour of which we were holding solemn 
council, Laburnum Cottage. This was a neat, lovable, 
little residence, with masses of flowering shrubs, and 
a lewn of rich green Genoa velvet. It was situated 
within twelve miles of Charing Cross; but I decline 
to indicate its relative position to the metropolis. As 

, an ‘ undivi moiety’ belonging to 
partition of funds; indeed, believe Ghat the goesipe 

ition 0 ; in ieve that the i 
of the village had long since set down Tom Gape and 
Laura Gape as a confirmed old bachelor and old maid. 
It did not indeed a very probable that either of 
us should marry. I have not Laura’s ission to 
confide her age to the public, but I do not mind 
admitting that I was then thirty-four, and that there 
was no great difference in years between us. It was 


in Portugal names every little and v 
} pro applied to appearance o! 
One in processions and, at festivals, just as the old 
ballad on Dona Ximena’s marriage tells us : 
is an instance. Rua das Angustias (Straits’ Street) is 
a very common name, and is merely an abbreviation 
of Rua de N. S. das Angustias ; that is, the Street of 
Our Lady of Good Hope in adversities. Rua de Seis- 
One word before concluding on the generic names 
of streets. Here, in England, we have as many 
) such as perhaps any nation lane, 
Passage, alley, road, row, hig hway, as Ratcliff 
ighway “hin, as Holborn Hill; parade, as 
a arade at Cambridge, a name which has 
lately also supplanted the hic_appellation Pan. | 
we have ‘gate’ for street, as egate and Spur- 
Edinburgh. York, ar and Canongate at 
i And this is same as the Danish 
4 q 
XUM 
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necessary, at any rate, that we should find a safe and 
good investment for our modest amount of capital. 
*Seven per cent., Tom, only think!’ And Laura 
laid her hand persuasively on my coat-sleeve, as I 
affected to absorb myself in the perusal of the news- 
paper. ‘Still harping on the string of that adver- 
tisement,’ said I, glancing up from the columns of 
a lucid leading article, of which, I confess, I could 
not read a word, so busy were my thoughts with the 
very subject-matter to which I had so cavalierly 
alluded to. I knew very well that the public jour- 
nals are full of impudent puffs and lying manifestoes, 
but all the advertisements could not be traps to catch 
the unwary ; there might be a mountain of chaff, and 
yet some good grain at the bottom. Still, I had to 
assert the superior wisdom and prudence of the male 
sex, and therefore I always sneered at the ecstasies 
with which my sister conned the 7'imes’ supplement. 
She held it now in her hand, spread open and doubled 
down, her little thumb eagerly pressed on the one 
—— spot, the oasis among the wildernesses of print 
and paper, and her eyes fixed on me with an implorin 
look, that I could not withstand. ‘Well, well,’ sai 


To pay seven per cent., without risk or trouble. A 
of — requires the advance of 

ive thousand pounds on mortgage. The money will 
be secured on valuable lade property in Ireland. 
No m -lender treated with. y 


yp to Messrs 
Sharpe, solicitors, Thavies’ Inn.’ 
I listen 


could not run away. ‘The eager little disputant went 
on. ‘You see, Tom dear, if we put our poor little 
fortune in the funds, we shall only get three per cent. 
for our money—that is, only a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year for our five thousand ; and if we invest 
it in ish stock, or Indian railways, or Canada 
Sixes, as Yo were talkin g of the other day, why, who 
knows ? there may come the Sepoys, or the Americans, 
or the Russians, or the French, or somebody, and ruin 
everything, and we should lose all at a blow. Now, 
Treland is close by, and I read in the paper the other 
day that since the people had given up eating potatoes 
don’t laugh, pray), it was quite safe—as safe as 
d ost; and we shall get three hundred 

and fifty pounds a ay for our money, beside the 
; we shall uite well off, and able to 

travel, as we always said we hoped; and that will 
so nice!’ And my sister clapped her hands, 
and fell into abstruse calculations as to the amount 
of rent obtainable for our present abode, Laburnum 
Cottage. The furniture was old, to be sure, but 
it was good, and scrupulously clean; the garden 
Eeotty, and there were plenty of v bles 

as well as flowers; there was a two-stalled stable 
and a coach-house, never used in our time, but in 
thorough repair; and in a well-watered and shaded 
meadow, which Laura called ‘the k, and I 
‘the field,” grazed a notable Alderney cow, the best 
milker in the —. The situation was healthy and 
convenient, and the country as picturesque as a rea- 
sonable man could ex to find within a dozen miles 
of town. ‘A hundred for the cottage, Tom,’ said 
Laura, lifting her forefinger ; ‘and not a bit too much 
rent, I am sure, considering the cow and the kitchen- 
garden, and the greenhouse, and all. And we shall 
able to go about and see the world, as we said we 
would when we were quite little children. Don’t you 


remember, Tom?’ Of course, I remembered. We, 
most of us, long for something foreign to our actual 
habits and ities, Great voyagers sigh for 
rest; quiet, home-tied folks pine to roam the world. 
Queen Elizabeth envied the milkmaid—perhaps the 
milkmaid envied Queen Elizabeth. Rasselas ted 
to get out of his Happy Valley, and, for aught we 
know, some one cutee was equally anxious to 

in. Poor Laura’s wish for change of scene and a 
view of the bright side of life, was not unnatural ; 
she had ears in a gloomy sick-room, and hers 
had been the unenviable task of caring for the wants 
of a peevish and thankless sufferer, whose mind and 
body were equally prostrate. Nursing the hopeless 
invalid must always be a sad task, but it may be a 
labour of infinite love ; it is hardest where the object 
of so much self-sacritice belongs to a bygone genera- 
tion, and has outlived affection, memory, and reason. 
Laura had tended our paralytic dfather with 
ay kindness and care, and without a murmur, 
or long years. During that time, our residence at 
Laburnum Cottage been a necessity; it had 
now ceased to be so. With my grandfather's life 
had expired the annuity which had enabled us to 
provide easily for the many comforts his state 
required, and we had now to make the best of what 
was left us. I understood and sympathised with 
my sister’s wish to travel and to settle elsewhere. 
Laburnum Cottage was a charming retreat, but she 
would be happier at a distance; and it was true 
that, if we pes really obtain so considerable a rate 
of interest for our five thousand pounds, we should 
find our path through life a much smoother one ; 
but, then, the security? ‘I hardly like it, Laura,’ 
said I, shaking my head. ‘ Ireland is not far off, 
certainly, and I understand that tenants sometimes 
do pay rent otherwise than by shooting their land- 
lords » but still we may be en in, my dear. The 
newspai are full of — snares, artfully baited 
to catch country bumpkins like ourselves; this may 
be one of them ; and then’ —— 

But Laura interrupted me with that famous mono- 
syllable, ‘ Fudge !’ which formed Mr Burchell’s runnin 
commentary on the talk of the Primrose family an 
their fashionable visitors. ‘ My dear brother, you really 
are too suspicious, you dear old dunce. Don’t you see 
that application is to be made to Messrs Gully and 
Sharpe, solicitors, of Thavies’ Inn ; and do you think 
lawyers would have anything to do with it if it wasn’t 
all right and genuine ; giving their very names, too, in 
the newspaper !’ 

I was uered. Most men are who argue with 
@ woman. t my defeat was only in practice ; 
in theory I held my own; for I triumphantly refuted 
Laura’s absurd notion, that lawyers were of neces- 
sity impeccable, and that no guile could harbour 

ext took m on the top of 

little branch-coach which runs from our village to 
the nearest railway station, was whisked to London, 
and found m within the legal precincts of 
Thavies’ Inn, ot purrs about in search of the 
offices of Messrs ly and The Inns of 
Court, as a 

hostels, aboun 


pain’ r, and air of smart cleanliness, con- 
trasted very favourably with the neglect visible else- 
where. The very brass-plate which bore the inscription 
Mambrino’s helmet. I rang the office-bell; and before 
the sonorous clang had subsided, out a boy 
in a suit of black clothes many sizes too big for him. 


He was too y for a clerk; therefore I ri 
guamed ts bo the of the fem. Gould 


| 
I, ‘ read it to me again, if you like.’ 
My sister read as follows: ‘Eligible investment. 
ment, then twitched up my shirt-collar, and said, in a 
didactic tone: ‘ Did _ ever hear, my love, Canning’s 
celebrated remark, that “high interest is but another 
name for bad security ?”’ 
‘ But the security isn’t bad,’ interrupted La sister : 
*a mortgage is better than all your scrips, shares, 
and nonsense. The land can’t run away,’ 
I was staggered. I could not deny that there was 3 
a great deal of truth in Laura’s argument. The land 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ways; and it =. a trouble to discover 
the particular set o appropriated to the 
use of Gully and Sharpe. When I did find it, I : 
remarked with that its 


| 
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I see one of the partners?’ The , who had not a 
well-regulated mind, for he grinned like a clown at 
Astley’s on first catching sight of me, did not know, 
but would ask Mr etop. So saying, he vanished 
through a glass door, through which came a grumbling 
sound of voices, and almost immediately Mr Bartl 
came shuffling out, and bent his gray head to do me 
honour—a short, dusty, ink-bestained man of sixty, 
with a page and a rough crop of iron-gray hair. 
He | a model clerk ; and even the dust on his 
threadbare clothes was evidently derived from learned 
folios and accumulated law-reports. ‘Did you wish 
to see Mr Gully or Mr Sharpe, sir? ! an 
I presume ?’ 

felt quite ashamed of not having one. ‘ Why, no,’ 
said I, rather diffidently —‘ not exactly ; that is, I 
— in consequence of an advertisenrent in the 

imes.’ 

Mr Bartletop looked at me with bland composure. 

‘You are probably aware of the—the nature of the 
security alluded to, I began, thinking I might as 
well question the man as the master; but I was in 
error. 

* Excuse me, sir,’ said the clerk ; ‘I was not aware 
that any advertisement had been inserted in which 
we were concerned. The business of the firm is, how- 
ever, very extensive. Have you the paper with you, sir?’ 

It so happened that I had. Laura had insisted on 
my bringing with me the supplement, neatly folded, 
and interlined with ink at the particular passage to 
be consulted. 

The clerk peered at thé advertisement through his 
spectacles, exclaimed: ‘Ah, yes, to be sure!’ and 
leading me into a sort of antechamber, most civilly 
d a black horse-hair arm-chair for my accom- 
modation. ‘Our people are very busy,’ said he, in a 
confidential semi-whisper; ‘but I’ll see if I can 

to procure you a short interview.’ 

Not to be behind-hand in politeness, I said that I 
was going westwards, and that if Messrs Gully and 
Sharpe were very much engaged, I would contrive 
to call again. But this postponement Mr Bartletop 
would by no means consent to; and so well did he 
manage, that after I had waited a quarter of an 
hour, during which time I heard much mysterious 
growling and whispering, feet, and slam- 
ming of doors, as if clients were being shewn out, I 
was called into the inner apartment. A gentleman 
stood on the rug, with his back to the empty grate, 
and his hands behind him, and cont-tails tucked 
under his arms, as if he were enjoying a Barmecidal 
warm. He bowed slightly as I entered, and as the 
clerk set a chair for me. ‘What can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you, Mr—Mr’—he glanced at 
my card—‘ Mr Gape?’ And he looked interrogatively 
towards me, and rattled his watch-chain. 

‘Have I the pleasure, said I, ‘of speaking to Mr 
Gully or to Mr Sharpe ?” 

* My name is Sharpe,’ said the lawyer. 

I guessed so before he spoke. He looked like his 
name. A pale, intelligent face, with rather delicate 
features, cold blue eyes, white teeth, light hair, and 
a neat tight neckcloth of cream-colour striped with 
blue. He was quite a dandy in dress, and about my 

age. I explained my errand. 

‘Oh, indeed !’ said Mr Sharpe, referring to a book of 
memoranda by his side ; ‘ yes, there was an advertise- 
ment. Mr Gully inserted it, rather against my desire ; 
but the senior partner has, of course, a casting vote in 
such matters.’ I looked an inquiry, no doubt ; for Mr 

answered it in words. ‘You see, Mr ro 0 
said he, in a lofty manner, and with an air of indiffer- 
ence—‘ you see, advertising is not much to my taste ; 
but the client suggested it, and Mr Gully humoured 
him. Before we go further in the business, it becomes 
my duty te ask a question which borders perhaps on 
the impertinent— indeed, it is as a mere form that I can 


ee such an inquiry of a gentleman of your address 


and appearance. The advertisement declines treating 
with money-lenders ; of course—you are not.’ 

‘O dear, no, said I, reddening sensibly ; ‘ certainl: 
not. I never lent a shilling in my life.’ Indeed, 
might have added, without much exaggeration, that 
I had never had a shilling to lend, but this I did not 


say. 

Mr smilingly begged me to excuse the 
liberty he taken. ‘The fact is,’ said he, ‘that 
our client, the O’Flaherty, has a strong prejudice 

i such persons, and would on no consideration 
have dealings with them. This is quite a snug little 
arrangement, Mr Gape, and these matters are much 
better adjusted when negotiated quietly between two 
gentlemen, than when they are bargained over in the 
money-market. Knocknakilty Castle is the 
on which the mortgage is to be effected. 
been in ? 

‘No, said I, blushing at the avowal—I have not 
hitherto been a traveller at all.’ 

‘A sweet place, sir, quite a princely pile, of the most 
venerable antiquity, said Mr Sharpe, warming with 
the subject ; ‘gardens, deer- park, demesne, lately 
repurchased by our client, having been an ancestral 
possession of his family, and alienated by an ony pm 
a. I’ve a picture of it somewhere here,’ an 

e a to toss over the papers lying on the table. 

‘Of course,’ said I, remembering the necessity for 
rs eft off tossing the papers, and rang a 
In came the model clerk. Bartletop, what did you do 
with that deed-box of the O’Flaherty’s?’ asked his 

employer. 

e clerk smote his own forehead with an inky 
finger. ‘Isn’t it here. sir? Very careless of me, very !’ 
And he began to scrutinise the many japanned tinned 
cases, painted with the names of distinguished clients, 
under which the shelves groaned. These were rather 
dusty, but the gilt lettering was still remarkably 
perceptible. I gazed with awestruck curiosity on 
these receptacles for precious parchments and valuable 
charters. I did not see the name in question, that of 
the owner of Knock—something Castle. But the 
deeds of Viscount Squandercash were there, the deeds 
of the Earl of Mortmain were there, and those of Sir 
Brian Bullbrook, and Lord Feedham, and the Right 
Honourable Stephen Slammer, and of many, many 
more noble ns g landed personages; at least their 
names were painted in large letters, staring me in the 
face from the front of a row of lackered boxes. Mr 
Bartletop gave me plenty of time to make myself 
master of these aristocratic cognomens, and then 
exclaimed ; ‘That stupid boy !’ bustled out, and in two 
minutes returned, bearing a similar japanned case, 
which he laid before Mr SS} who opened it 
with a patent key, and apeee orth a quantity of 
papers before me. ‘Shall I read the contents to you, 
curtailed, of course, or will you go over the deeds 
yourself ?’ asked the lawyer. 

I glanced for a moment over the serried phalanx 
of words, neatly engrossed in those thick black 
characters that seem so legible, and are so bewilder- 
ing to the uninitiated sight, and then expressed a 
wish that Mr § would become exponent, ‘if 
it were not troubling him too much.’ 

He smiled, and began. He read very well, I am 
sure, in a distinct and slow tone, but the technical 
twists and repetitions were too much for my brain, as 
they have often proved too much for deeper heads than 
mine. When he left off, I could not, to save my life, 
have given even a tolerable explanation of what I had 
heard. Tenants in possession and tenants in tail, 
remainder men, jointures, executors, trustees, heirs, 
administrators and assigns, were dancing a four- 
handed reel in my unfortunate brain. The incessant 
recurrence of the same came in my ear like 
the chorus of a song, I could make nothing of the 
purport. So I was quite relieved when Mr Sharpe 


ve you 


| 
| 
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was interrupted by the entry of an old gentle- 
and a folded law-paper in his hand. ‘Sharpe,’ cried 
the new-comer, ‘I want you to look over this writ in 
pardon, sir ; I did not know my partner was P 
‘This is Mr Gully, my — said Ms Shere 
‘This gentleman, Mr Gape, called about the mort- 
gage on the O’Flaherty’s property.’ 

*Ah! but he can’t have it, said the senior, facing 


about. 
‘Why not?’ asked Mr Sharpe, arching his pencilled 
a very little. 
Gully took his 
whispered, or ra Ww some y 
breach of —— impli such an act. 
wondered tt the two should be partners; for 
though Mr Gully was a gentleman by act of parlia- 
ment, he was essentially vulgar, and rough in aspect 
and manners. He was a short, thickset, elderly man, 
very like the curious fish called a ‘ miller’s thumb’ in 
appearance, and with a red face and loud voice. So 
loud, indeed, was the latter, that even when he wished 


of conditions which are unreasonable, and not to be 
thought of. Should he adhere to these, Mr Gully is 
address, Mr—yes, Gape, Mr Gape, you shall 
from us in that event’ And they bowed me out. 

I found Laura awaiting me at home, in an excited 
expectant state. Quite a cloud came over her 

entered in the thick of the negotiation, and how 

he had hints of having already promised the 
indfall to some nameless nobleman. ‘Dear, 

ear, how tiresome!’ Laura quite hated that obtrusive 
aristocrat who had come between us and fortune. 


were quite low, and she desponded utterly. The 
Irish estate 


curiosity immensely. I could only say it was called 
Knock— ing or some! —comprised a castle 
and and to a gentleman with an 


a never to be regained, 
and sometimes looked out for letters and messengers 


on them, if thi was 
seempanio’ a finished lithographic engrav- 
i * Knoc i ‘Castle and coun 
Tipperary, Ireland.’ A grand place indeed it looked 
its many windows, its Norman arches, stately 
round towers, with a flag flying on one of them, moat, 
i i statues on the 


to gi a picturesque feudal effect; and the chapel, 
with its roofless aisles and skeleton oriel, fanal ¢ 
fairer pile than even when whole and new. Laura 
pounced on it in a perfect 4 

*O Tom, what a place! so noble and fine ; and the 
pretty trees and fountains, and those lovely deer, and 


e 
in every glance of her honest eyes. He was happy to 
inform us that the iati Mr Gully and 


‘First come, first served!’ said 
ing, and rubbing his hands cheerily. 


Laura was quite astonished. The lawyer explained. 
The O’Flaherty was one of those Celtic dignitaries who 
valued their patriarchal titles beyond all the honours 


‘Personally,’ concluded Mr Sharpe, ‘we have seen 
little of our client. He was ori ly recommended 
to us by our correspondent, Toole, an eminent 
solicitor practising at Ballybrogue, Ti . Would 


My sister my glanced meaning’ 
me, and looked about the table, as I verily believe, for 
transacti' 


the ks. What a place! I should like to live i 
and tie there !’ 
bo not propietr Our would be 
m not i 0 
but a money interest in and indeed 8 
I wonder the owner of a palace should be V 
in Want of so small a sum. But if you wish it, I will y a 
run up and see the lawyers again.’ 0 
Not only did Laura wish it, but she actually insisted 
on accompanying me. Why not? Her signature was ‘ 
consult their lawyers, and she would put on her 8 
to Thavies’ Inn . We ly 
within, and he was wonderfully polite and attentive * 
to Laura, whose eagerness to conclude the arran; : 
f 
| the nobleman w Ty m 
| been nit in the 0 parties of respec- < 
tability heal written on the subject; but if I pleased, 
as I had spoken first, I might have the preference. 1 
r Sharpe, laugh- 1 
to be most guarded, he could not avoid uttering many 
words quite distinctly ; for these were the ) termed ura laughed teo. As for myself, I felt it neces- 
phrases that reached my ears: ‘In Holborn, of all | sary to be very staid and careful. I asked if I could ’ 
places’—‘ My lord, says I’—‘Take it or leave it’— | have a personal interview with the owner of Knock- : 
‘Seven per cent.’—‘ But no conditions.’ At last Mr — Castle. | 
, no,’ said Mr Sharpe, glancing at an envelope 
am afraid, sir,’ said he, ‘that we are no longer at ett tom o ted stamp and post-mark ; ‘he is j 
liberty to negotiate. Mr on his way here ; in fock, in Belgien, vith to on 
been intercepted in the street Ahem! Our client 
(‘No names, I say,’ interjected ully)—‘and, in given us powers to act.’ 
short, a person most eager to secure the investment. | ‘Indeed,’ said I ; ‘then I conclude that Mr O0’Fla—— 
But this no——gentleman, I mean, has said somethi What did you call the gentleman em . 
‘ O'Flaherty, answered smili Sharpe. ‘It’s 
pray, my dear sir, should you ever meet him, don’t 
him You couldn’t find a surer 
way of affronting him. Hi ather fought seven 
duels, I have heard, with i who would 
persist in Mistering that hot-tempered Milesian 
| chieftain.’ 
the crown could bestow. They were descended from 
; kings. They had refused a not once, but 
She lamented tliat I had not been more prompt, | repeatedly. And the kings of France and Spain, in 
that I had not gone by an earlier train. Her spirits — for the gallant services rendered by his 
\ ished forefathers, allowed The O’Flaherty to wear 
his hat in their presence, and called him cousin. 
| on which the money was to be secured raised her 
unpronouncea 1e eitic name. wo ¢ ays Pp you wish again to inspec e title-ceeds : ris your 
during which my sister sometimes deplored the | mind, my dear sir, made up to accept or decline ?’ 
curt note from Gully and Sharpe, begging me to call Sharpe perfectly understood her, and out flashed 
his white teeth. 
‘I am sorry to say, my dear madam, that these 
matters take a little more time and trouble than you 
seem to imagine,’ said he. ‘If all the world were as 
well-intentioned as the party assembled in my poor 
office this day, Miss Gape, less cumbrous papers would 
be needed. As it is, we must move in the beaten 
and deer grazing beneath the oaks of the park.| track. Have I your permission, sir, to cause the 
There were just enough ruins attached to the mansion — SS to be prepared ?” : 
inly, said I. Laura’s eyes sparkled. 
well’ said Mr Sharpe “of conse, if 4 
ell, as you please. We shall have, then, t® consider 
you as our client for the time, as well as The 
O'Flaherty.’ 
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Laura asked, rather 


, er timidly, how long the papers 
would be in preparation. 

Mr Sharpe ec hardly say. Three weeks, or a 
month, most probably, or even if it were unneces- 
sary to submit a rough for counsel’s opinion. 
We took our leave; ‘ore we went, the 


to pay your interest; and then 
said 


abstracted, 
talk. A 


thinking of? J know. You’re thinking how nice it 
would be to live in that fine castle, wi 
and the gardens.’ 

I answered briefly in the negative. My gloomy 
face damped Laura’s high spirits. She walked beside 
mein silence for awhile, and then gave my arm a little 
squeeze. When I looked at her, I saw tears in her 
candid blue eyes. 

*I know, brother,’ she said, ‘you are thinking me 
very thoughtless, and selfish, and cruel, to wish to 
take that poor Irish gentleman’s beautiful house and 
lands away from him, if he got into our debt. But, 
indeed, Tom, it was only for a moment I thought so, 
and I’m sure I wouldn’t be so hardhearted, nor would 
you, brother. We would give him plenty of time— 
would we not? and if we did live ia the enstle, we'd 
only do so as his tenants; and’—— 

* No, indeed, dear girl; it was not that I was brooding 


over,’ said I, breaking silence. ‘I was thinking, before 


we part with our money, I had better it Snell- 
ings and Crake of Lincoln’s Inn—Uncle Simpson’s 
solicitors, you know—and ask them to look over the 


title-deeds ; for though I have heard Mr Sharpe read 

over a part of them, I own to you, my dear, that it 

was all Greek and Hebrew to me, and that I couldn’t 

make out a syllable of it.’ 

ve a distrustful appearance? Perhaps Messrs 

Sharpe would be 
But I was firm. Lome oho 

I went off to the Lincoln’s lawyers, an old, steady 

firm, who knew me for the nephew of their old client, 

and who readily agreed to see that all was as it should 


be ; and then I went to Mr S ee ee and 


teway of vies, to as 

delicately as I what I had decided on. He took 

the news with great good-h i nh 
at 


a 

corner of a by-street, and left me; so I was able to 
tell my sister with perfect truth that my precaution 
had not offended the lawyers. Snellings and Crake, 
old-fashioned and prim solicitors, would sooner have 
died than have moved otherwise than slowly, so 
ing note : 


3 | we laid our fingers on talismanic 


Savane, Lrucotn’s Ins, April 12, 18—. 
to Knock- 
property, rough etc. m 
feed, bax of which appear correct. We must 
fore leave it to you to act as you think fit.—Faithfully 
yours, SNELLINGs and CRAKE, per Bootle’ 
A very satisfactory letter: so Laura thought, who 
had been chafing for four weeks at the delay; so I, 


ly | Thomas Gape, opined ; and in less than another 


fortnight, we repaired to Thavies’ Inn, there to sign, 
seal, and deliver. Well, we wrote our names with 
ink and spluttering pens over our pencilled signatures ; 
wafers, and 


in a hurried voice the *I deliver this as 


said, Mr Gape, that it 
paid quarterly’ and I need hardly point 
that it is an advantage to 


even undertake to int the verandah at his own 
care fo the cow and the garden as 


th 
off, and I did not disappoint her. So we went abroad ; 
we enjoyed ourselves, some rubs and trials apart, 
very much indeed. It was glorious sultry weather 
during our continental tour; and I shall never forget 
the thrill of romantic pleasure with which I first saw 
crag’ 


beauty 
we felt rebuked, as it were, and abashed into silence. 
But it was, in truth, a glorious happy holiday, and is 
full of delicious remembrances to very day; I 
look back with pleasant gratitude to our merry four 
months abroad. 

At the end of that time we were at Vevay— 
Laura and I—looking out from the window of 
lodging on the great azure lake, and the snow- 

ite. ‘Tom,’ said Laura—it was won- 
what good our trip had done Laura—‘Tom, 
what makes you so cross and thoughtful? 


343 
; a a remark whic ve my sister a periect 
of delight. 
*The O'Flaherty, between ourselves, said he, 
* though the soul of honour, is a careless man, of 
habits and mer ap expenditure. He may get involv 
y; you foreclose,’ laughed Mr 
* and you become Mr and Miss Gane of Knocknakilty 
Castle, and the owners of an unrivalled residence and | my act and deed,’ whic aura very nervous ; 
handsome rent-roll. No oe hardship in that, I| and the crumpled parchments and bluish-white papers 
own fault. And I only in that when you marry, | stamped receipt produced, and I over, on our 
you should give Gully and your settlements to | joint-account, the sum of five thousand pounds, 
draw—ha, ha, ha! Good-morning! ‘good and lawful money of the realm of Great 
We descended the stairs. My sister’s naturally | Britain,’ and the deed was done. 
rosy complexion was a trifle by | Gully and 
the prospect of becoming lady of Knocknakilty, per- | of costs and charges; but the 
haps by the delicate hint of her probably making a| money in the banker’s hands, an j 
woman ever thinks quite past the hope of 
marriage, and Laura looked really too blooming for a 
‘confirmed old maid.’ But I was moody and , 
and hardly answered my sister’s chirrupi 
doubt weighed on my heart. 
* Tom,’ said Laura, elbow as we dived 
under the archway of Thavies’ Inn, ‘what are you 

vance, or that my client 18 de: 5 y wi 

= Here is his Brussels address. His bankers are 

‘Neesh and Read of Lombard Street. But I 
enough to take care of our money. Good-bye, sir; 

Miss Gape, your most obedient.’ And I could not 
but agree that Mr—I beg his pardon—The O'Flaherty 
had acted towards us in a straightforward, gentle- 
manlike manner. 

The Swan of Avon says that misfortunes prefer to 
travel in company ; so in their turn do happy events, 
for, on reaching home, we found a welcome letter 
from Mr Farbish the ‘eminent’ house-agent, announ- 
cing that he had found a tenant for Laburnum — 
during the summer months. The tenant was unwill- 
ing to give as high a rent as we asked, to be sure, 
but then he was a pattern to all tenants; he would 
repairs or improvements without asking the landlord 

| for sixpence. He was to take our house on a weekly ; 

tenure, - but morally on an improving lease. 

a real Rhenish rum on a fide mountain 

Germany. I pass over other raptures—the Brunnen, 
Black Forest, the Swiss snows, the blue glaciers, 

/ 
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don’t frown and gnaw your nails, but tell me.’ 
So I confessed that I was getting very about 
the payment of the second quarter on our Irish mort- 
gage. The day was long overdue. I had waited, not 
to seem y or discourteous, and I had written to 
The O'Flaherty at Brussels, but had got no reply. 
No rent, too, from Laburnum Cottage, and I began to 
wish I had asked my tenant for a reference, instead 
of taking his statements on trust. ‘Tom,’ said Laura, 
after a little thought, ‘suppose we go to Ireland? 
Oh, I know you'll say it’s too far off, but we can go 
second class, and Ireland’s very cheap, and you 
ean buy a fishing-rod, Tom, and catch salmon; you 
always were so fond of angling, you know (indeed 
I had formerly been spurred by the perusal of 
Izaak Walton into catching a few tittlebats) ; and we 
should be on the spot, and near Knockna—— What 
is it ? and could see after our own interests.’ 

We had a long and discursive debate, but finally to 
Ireland we went. It was then early autumn, and the 
Green Isle looked at its best, under skies fairly serene. 
I had written again, and very urgently, to The 
O'Flaherty, sending my letter under cover to Gully 
and Sharpe, and begging that an answer might meet 
me at Dublin; but, strange to relate, there was no 
letter at Dublin for Thomas Gape, Esquire. Laura 
wanted to see Killarney, but I could not be easy until 
my eyes had rested on the property in which we had 
now so deep an interest. Hastening, therefore, by 
rail, coach, and car, to the small Tipperary town of 
Ballybrogue, we hired a conveyance for the drive to 
Knovknakilty. The carman was a light-hearted 
young fellow, whistling like a very black-bird, and 
talking vociferously to his horse ; and as the vehicle 
was but a jaunting-car, and we were of course close 
to him, we soon be to converse with him. 

‘Is it Knocknakilty? Sure, then, ’tis a dacent 
place enough. Fourteen slated houses in the barony !’ 

* But the castle, the castle, my good fellow ?’ 

‘The castle? Well, that’s mighty quare. I thought 
your honour and the young lady would be for looking 
at Mr M‘Culloch’s model-farm, with all the new 
mashins, and the cattle that can’t lie down for the 
fat of "em. Don’t laugh, my lady—'tis truth I’m 


‘But the castle, said I, ‘is not that a fine 
9 


* Tt may have been,’ said the Milesian, with a crack 
of his whip—‘it may have been, in the ould ancient 
times. But ‘tis a gazebo for owls ‘tis just fit for. 
They do say, though, there’s treasure buried onder- 
ninst the ruins, by some ould king of the Danes, the 
haythens, or’—— 

‘The ruins!’ exclaimed, nay, almost screamed, my 


sister and I. 

‘Faix, ye can judge for yourselves,’ said Mike, as 
we ‘rose’ the hill, and beheld before us, on a mound, 
the skeleton pile of what must once have been a noble 
and extensive castle. lt was a mere shell, shattered 
towers, roofless halls, chapel utterly wrecked, and to 
its ruins clung, nestling, a little one-storied farm- 
house. A few geese and a couple of lean cows picked 
up a living among the thistles and rank grass of a 
dreary waste of common land. Not a tree was to be 
seen, nor any garden, save the humble enclosure 
where a score of marigolds and roses queened it over 
the farmer’s cabbages. And this was Knocknakil 


guaranteed the loan of our whole fortune. Laura sat 
the picture of half-incredulous despair. She had 
pulled out the picture representing the building in its 
imaginary splendour, its flag flying, fountains spout- 
ing, deer, peacocks, and fine ——— Alas! the 
limner had drawn on his fancy for these superb 


details. I over the first questions, the first 

utterances of our despair. We were ruined, ~—_ 
of 

sympathetic, 


wholly ruined. To do justice to the 


= 


their pity had in it a liberal share of contempt 
for the credulity of the simple John Bulls. 

‘ The O'Flaherty, fo: ! to think of the likes of 
him calling himself that. Jack Flaherty is his name; 
and a chandler his mother was; and he was bred up 
to be a lawyer in his uncle’s office, ould Toole, the 
dhirty attorney of Ballybrogue, till he went off to 
Dublin, and made a thrifle horse-racin’ and billiard- 
ae. A scamp he always was. He kem down 

ere, and he bought the ould ruined castle, and the 
few acres of bad land, for but ninety pounds, and 
they weren’t worth a thraneen more, for all they had 
chan; hands thrice since the Incumbered Court 
sould ’em when Lord Guillamore’s estate was 
auctioned. Sure we knew Jack Flaherty was up to 
some cheatin’, and his uncle Toole, the thief, is in 


it too.’ 

So, indeed, it a: My uncle Simpson, being 
appealed to, set lawyers to work, and they, in 
turn, enlisted the services of Messrs Grimes and Perk, 


of Cursitor Street, as being more used to deal with 
dirty tools, and to toil in crooked ways than the stead 
Lincoln’s Inn firm. But though Grimes and Per 

inned at the mention of the Thavies’ Inn gentlemen, 

ully and Sharpe made a very plausible answer. 
They had been open and above-board ; they had sub- 
mitted the papers to the lawyers of the mortgagee 5 
they had stated that The O'Flaherty was personally a 
stranger to them, about whom they knew nothing 
but what Mr Toole, of Ballybrogue, told them. 
Briefly, they disclaimed any share in the fraud, and 
laughed at the threat of an indictment for conspiracy. 
The title-deeds, they averred, had been returned to 
The O'Flaherty. In fact, Grimes and Perk could 
make nothing of the Thavies’ Inn men. It was 
diamond cut diamond. Further inquiry proved that. 
The O'Flaherty, alias Mr John Flaherty, was in 
Brussels, very flush of cash, but had lately been 
released from a debtors’ prison; that his reputation 
was black enough, and that he had been heard to 
boast among his associates of the skill with which he 
and his respectable uncle had ‘ doctored’ the deeds, so 
as to make them muster. It afterwards came out. 
that old Lawyer Toole had got possession of a number 
of useless old deeds belonging to the late Guillamore 
property, and that by erasures, obliteration, and 
something very like forgery, the estate had been 
tear a heh But we had not 
the documents to produce in court. 

‘Laura,’ said I, as we sat sadly together in the 
wretched little inn, ‘we are beggars, my poor girl, 
and it is all my fault.’ 

‘Not at all, Tom, said Laura stoutly; ‘it’s much 
more my fault than yours. But why not, as Uncle 
Simpson says, make the best of things; foreclose, and 
sell the wretched place for what it will fetch? Our 
five thousand is gone, but even a few pounds will be 
welcome.’ 

I took the necessary | steps; and a Dublin 
surveyor came down to make a valuation. 

‘ Poor land, Mr Gape,’ said he, as we walked about ; 
‘and I fear you’ll hardly get a hundred for the 
m2 d I dejectedly; ‘but of 

su not,’ saii ej ‘but even 
that ould be thankful’ 

*Hulloa!’ cried the surveyor su 


ddenly, as he 
ity | turned up the turf with his stick, ‘what have we 
Castle! On this precious mansion and domain was | here ?’ 


Not a gold-mine, as Laura first opined ; buta 
block of by the keen and prac- 
tised eye of the surveyor, was not a discovery to be 
sligh It a after inspection, that a valuable 
stone-quarry, hitherto unworked for centuries, existed 
at Knocknakilty ; and a Dublin builder made me the 
offer of three thousand pounds for the property, 
which I thankfully accepted. So much, hen was 
saved out of the five, and our ruin was mitigated. 
By this time, our plausible tenant had quitted 


: 
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out 


hope, for the experience we had gained of capital 
investments. 


A NEW WORLD OF WORDS. 


Ir we have added very considerably to our vocabu- 
lary, we have permitted many words to slip out of 
it. The notes required to a modern edition of any of 
our early writers need not be cited in evidence of this 
fact ; a reference to authorities so recent as Johnson 
and Walker would be quite conclusive. We have 
shifted the original meaning of some words on to the 
shoulders of others, and have retained for the words 
thus eased of their true meanings, ar ge wd bees 
foreign to their derivations. We have ed, raked, 
and rolled our ng? a trim, clipped maze, 
rivalling in intricacy the lab: — 
fair Rosamond’s bower; and besid 
altered our pronunciation to a perplexing 
These changes render a glance bac cold English? 
a curious study, and errata: a volumes of 
the scholars o' times possessions 
this clumsy quarto, bearing the quaint title, A New 
World of Words, on the rust-spotted title-page. This 
is a dicti published i in the of King William 
IIL. (1696). It bears upon an affected frontispiece 
eight portraits of disti ed scholars 
—Spencer, Lam Selden, Sir F. m, Chaucer, 
yor on Spelman, and Sir Philip Sidney; and re- 
as an — to a pretentious preface, the 
ed of the learned and ingenious persons, most of 
whom, it adds parenthetically, are now living, who 
contribute to any of those ‘arts, sciences, and facul- 
ties contained in the following work ’—a brilliant list 
of the principal scientific personages of the Stuart 
—Dgdale, Ashmole, Boyle, Evelyn, Purcel, 
Watton, and others of less note. This curious and 
valuable compilation differs in its plan from our great | 
modern pate. by partaking more of the character of 
an encyclopedia, and in entering into the explanation 
Pe —— and idioms: thus, to the word caterpillar 
ppended the remark—‘ When we see a company 
of am at the tail of a coach, we say: “There pe 
a bunch of caterpillars.”’ the book 
random for another example, we find—‘ Pick- “Gi he 
hem about the skirt of a garment, also the extremity 
or utmost of anything. Whence a great gaming- 
ome built by one Higgins, a taylor, famous for 
Piekadiny those kinds of skirts in is called 


PiThus the World of Words shews us the exact 
amount of information on any subject possessed at 
the period at which it was ublished. The main 
difference observable between the scholarship of those 
days and the present is, that the former was, in most 
instances, the result of mo from Which The classic 
authors were the founts from which polite writers 
ents rarer; hence 


where the — scholars upon it. 
pages e ictionary, the 

so akin to that in use, that 
it would be difficult to realise that the volume per- 
tains to forefathers so far foregone as a full cen 
and a half, were not the lapse of time more striking 
in other of its features. Perhaps it is nowhere 
more t than in the profound veneration 
for the science of astrol 


stars, of the success of things depending upon celestial 
influence, to foretell the end mutations ce nature, 
and natural fortune of man, woman, or child.’ Every 
word connected with this matter—the varied a 
of different signs and houses—their bearings w 
affairs, is forth. “Chiromaney 
and physiognomy eir professors in those 
easily accounted for in the strong 
every individual must have felt, in such 
times, as to what was going to hap 
Within the remembrance of most 
power had passed into the hands of six differen 
persons, two of whom were private gentlemen. Whe 
could know but what he, like Richard Cromwell, 
might have to choose between being Protector of 


“se and a country gentleman ? 
contrast to the firm credence in these a 


on this subject _ 
to | increased since the day Herodotus laid down his 


pen. It is so slender and so often inaccurate, that 
we can no longer consider it a witless whim of 
the court-ladies of Charles IL’s reign to have 
visited Dr Jolliffe ig his two 
rattlesnakes in their tub of bran, as noted by Evel, 
in his Diary; or a curious piece of ignorance on 
part of the Marquis of Argyle, to have mistaken the 
turtle-doves in the aviary at Sayes Court for owls. 
It is probable, too, that there were Barnums in those 
days, who, profiting by the absence of authentic 
specimens, easily drew concourses to less wonderful 
creations than mermaids. Evelyn incidentally notices 
that when he was at Greenwich he went to see ‘a 
sort of catt,’ with a monkey’s body and cat’s ears. 
‘Its haire was woolly like a lamb; it was exceedingly 
nimble, gentle, and purr’d as dos ye catt. Many 
facts that are quite familiar to us were pronounced 
fabulous ; while, on the other hand, creatures whose 
existence modern travel has not been able to ascertain 
were implicitly 


cock ;’ but the ts is altoget er ‘quored—io 4 is ‘a 
kind of spotted beast celebrated among the ancients 
for the quickness. of its sight; but by the moderns 
looked upon as imagii nary fiction.’ A wild beast, 
‘enpuundliy called an a but described under the 
name of rn be is ‘in fashion and skin like a fallow 
deer, but ; and hath no joynts in his legs, and 
therefore en never lie down, but lean to trees; the 
horn of it is useful in physick ;’ and He now now equally 
familiar badger was ae posed to er a 
similar anatomical difficulty—‘ its are on 
one side than on the other. Whatsoever it bites, it 
makes its teeth meet in it.’ Perhaps for the reassur- 
ance of timid readers, the a adds : ‘ Phy isa 
sort of four-footed animal, that sleepeth in the day, 
and cometh abroad in the night.’ 
appear to be a variation of the latest novelty, the 
i mh oma me the mantore, and is ‘a kind of 
rows 
is revelled in under the head ot 
feet 1 
with the mythic, in 
beast of whitish color, that 
hath a head like a hog, and that drinks in water 
Pap the nostrils.’ The precision with which 
the particulars respecting the unicorn are given is 
very am : ‘The unicorn is a timorous beast that 
lives in 
This creature is as big 
ving one white horn in the middle of hia choad, 
about five handfuls long. (!) The true place where it 


Laburnum Cottage, without i Mm an: 
: improvements or paying any rent; so ou and I 
) 4 were glad to return thither, sadder but wiser, let us 
| | 
0 
dulity 
1 obtamed im zoology. 1e information pos- 
yea a Tecognisec existence, the Co pl er content- 
| 1imself with remarking that ‘it is a vulgar error to 
| 
| astrologer, whose name is coupled with that of Mr | 
Henry Coley, is the source heme the information 
upon this subject is obtained, which he describes to 
be ‘a science that teaches 
XUM 


| 
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is to be found is in the province of Argoas, in the 
were also unclassified, and were supposed 

to afford as many varieties yet unknown to us. 
—a ird, higher than a man;’ or for 
ruck?—‘of whom some writers have re; 

|} incre to be believed, as that it is able to 
truss up a lion with its claws’ Who among us 
has seen the troculus?—an American bird no bigger 
than a swallow, black and white, which breeds in 
chi into the sides whereof it sticks the 
ends of its feathers for rest’s sake, and whose nest 
hangs down by a about a yard long, and who, 
having ht forth young, throws down one at 
departure in token of gratitude, to the master of the 
house for its i 


like a dragon.’ , it was a conviction 
that neither spiders, 
in Ireland. 

The definition of the next word a Soe 
— ayn a blood, opens out a view 
rarity of trav It is set forth as ‘the juice of 

Some say there are great trees at the 
Maderas, Porto Santo, in the Canaries, and Africa, 
that twist themselves in the form of dragons, and 
send forth tears or drops, with which if you touch 


primrose was transplanted to a garden, it grew up a 
As might be of an age when the reaction 
from ~ tanism frivolities the 
order of the day, and when visiting and receiving 
visits was i one of the great ends of life, 
etiquette’ is shewn to have been a matter of great 
moment. Affectation is defined as ‘an over-curious 


some people take a ;’ this, with etiquette 
—the two not incom with much of 
speech and manner—would be the pre mode ; 
and velvets, satins, jewels, and point-lace the most 
. the courtesans, a term 

court. 


as ‘ 


?| then _ up in pickle, and doubtless so called as being 
thus fitted for a sea-voyage.’ Oysters, too, were in 


Sorrel was partaken of freely, as being a 
herb, of very and poignant taste. Spinage 


Court.’ With these displays, it is not pleasant to 


—— the word ‘brawl,’ which, however, upon 
erence, turns out to be ‘ the dance with which all 
are 


begun, wherein the persons dance in a ring 


to light of quality home on the dark nights— 
when Westminste 


r, the fashionable quarter, would be 


all astir as the brilliant throngs trickle out into the 


unlighted streets, and group after grow - 
of whom we are never tired of = 
wife, Sir William Temple and his 
Evelyn, Sir C ren, Dryden, not for- 
the learned and ingenious persons 
have lightened those of our lexicographer— 
pick their way home’ 
It would be ini the 


| 


| 


| Sardinian e of preparin was probably in use, 
Ml marinated fish’ are mained as ‘ fried in oil, and i 
much esteem; but they were not eaten till they were 
| so large that a shilling could be heard to rattle 
| between the shells when closed—a law of the Admir- 
| alty preventing them from bei en re they 
| attained that size. The fo be was not 
| composed in precisely the same way as its descendant 
brains—a startling addition to the ingredients which 
caused it to be pronounced ‘a delicious meat.’ Sallets 
(our salads) were in great vogue ; while cucumbers 
are looked upon with trepidation, as likely to create 
| shes are mentioned by name, but are dismissed | ‘much corruption, by reason of their cold quality.’ | 
with the scantiest discussion, except in the instance 
of the seal, which is termed a sea-calf, and described 
in an appetising manner, as ‘a great fish with | was eaten as a as well as used m broths ; 
a velvet black-spotted skin, having four kinds of | lettuces were supposed to perform the useful adjunct 
paws with claws, the flesh of which is like that of ‘ beeeding milk ?in nurses. Potatoes were by this 
of the sucking-pig.’ The paucity of information | time fully established in the favour they have so long 
tho Gab enjoyed. They are described as ‘a sort of fruit, 
Colonel Venables and Izaak Walton are the names} coming originally from the West Indies, but now 
given as those of the ‘ ingenious common in English whose root 
to fishing, and whose two w the art of| virtue to comfort ae a gta my A eru- 
angling were received with much wet a Sm, wa salem artichokes were i from the tables of 
about this time, together with the work of Cotton on | persons of “quality, for this ‘Canadian potato,’ 
the same subject, sold as one volume, entitled the | though formerly great account, was pronounced 
Universal Angler. One Mr Edward Topsel, had | despicable. 
ae 2 ae on Frogs, and another on Four-| being but an acrid fruit ; and nuts were in scarcely 
‘ooted Beasts and Serpents, just before this time, but, | better repute, though hazels, by reason of their 
drynéss, were commended to be eaten after fish, ‘ to 
belief. with age grows Strawberries were 
to a monstrous bigness. e say such a one fought | partaken of as now, with cream, or, as a great 
dainty, with claret wine and sugar. 
the Fren poner )}—*‘ sports dancing, masking, 
t | comedies, &c., used in the king’s house and Inns of 
4 or not forward, continually pulling and shaking one 
“another. After contemplating such exercise 
anything, it dyes it of a red colour, which 1s therefore | compliment, as in general use, in ; 
| called dragons’ blood.’ In like manner, amber was | definition of om word vermilion—‘ an epithet given 
considered to be the gum of poplar trees, although | to blushing cheeks, especially when dyed with maiden 
iW there was an opposite theory that it was the juice of | blushes.’ Right welcome, at the close of such fatigui 
a stone. The Dutch ee fo newly | entertainments, would be the sight of the poet ont 
introduced, had brought i into fashionable 
repute ; more precise information, therefore, obtained 
ii not quite clear whether heliotropes did not follow the 
- course of the sun ; and every one agreed that when a| 
| 
ee and Sydenham are the physicians mentioned in the 
of whom had written a treatise upon the Rickets, 
when that was a disease of but fifteen years’ standing 
in England. In many cases, the cures would be 
; in others, still 
more 80. e example, g* 
this is the of's in 
the nieatus, or passages of the brain, being obstructed 
| At a dinner-party, company would attack the | and stopped, and the animal spirits intercepted, the 
| different dishes with ceremonious phrase—thus, the | affected person becomes like one entranced, and void 
of sense and motion.’ The remedy for this malady 
, to tusk that ; to leach brawn, or to| we know was only preferable to decapitation; for : 
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as he was making hi to the council-chamber in 
Whitehall, he was atte by several doctors, under 
whose auspices he was cup in the shoulders ; 


ion for Greeke’ at five 
years of age, and was at the same time well learned in 
the English, French, and Latin languages. ‘In my 

inion, he was suffocated by ye women and maids 


counted so wholesome, and so much used in medicine 


the same coffee-house ; 


and Gay were boys of eight years of age. It is easy 
that give curious 


ers leave them in the 

street. ite—To bewftch by a certain evil influ- 

ence of the eye. Hawkers—A certain deceitful e 


uttered in open market. They are now taken for 


4 
+ 
BF og 


Among the many w that have fallen into disuse 
are several that applied to articles of costume now no 
longer worn, of manufactures no lo made, of 
insti i 


sounding term ‘cronie’ signified an 
intimate companion, a dear friend much confided in ; 


in Johnson’s day, the ing had dwindled down to 
‘an old dictionary explains 
it simply as an old companion. Another curious cir- 
cumstance connected with this collection of words is 
its incompleteness ; for instance, there is no mention 
of coal or coal-pits, and yet there was a tax 
raised upon the consumption of this fossil. Various 
other fuels are mentioned, such as honillies, ‘a mixture 
of charcoal-dust and loame, which was tried with 
success for everybody to see, at Gresham College (used 
as the The 
change in t i some w is start- 
ling; this is well marked in the word ‘interfere,’ 
which meant ‘to hit one leg agai ; 


England, and that ri 
as a little boat with a single pair of oars carried King 
James away. 


WHITECLIFF. 

I suppose it behoves us Englishmen, the descendants 
of the roving Northmen, to be fond of the Sea, even 
if we were not constrained by itude to be so for 
or the last two hun- 

years. At all events, no nation worships at the 
shrine of Neptune as does ours, although the interior 
organisation of many of us forbids our venturing upon 
the element which in om Coven song we are so 
fond of designating our native No sooner does 
the summer return, than a great longing arises in all 
the inland ion to inhale that ‘ smell of the sea,’ 


said | which, whether it be the result of decomposition or 


not, is just the most delicious scent that breeze can 
bear, and for the absence of which no esplanade or 
terrace can ever atone. Many sea-side places are 
dunderh 


tresses of seaweed, of 
which lies some wonder of creation, which to them, 
indeed, may be a yellow limpet and i but 
which affords to some of their visitors ( not those 
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| 
ana much aq ne Was a aS recovered DY 
applying hot firepans and spirit of amber to his head.’ 
Poor gentleman! The gentle art of nursing was still 
in elementary confusion, for Evelyn imputes to the 
ignorance of his nurses the death of his precocious 
that tended him, and covered him too hot wr 
blankets as he lay in a cradle near an excessive hot | 1s best illustrated im the noun * pulpi e place upon 
fire in a close roome.’ If we were called upon to pass | which the comedians acted’—now called the stage. 
an opinion, we might exonerate the maidsyand bring | Taking the present fashion of Sunday services in 
in a verdict of ‘ Died from Euclid.’ There appears to | theatres into account, it is just possible that the stage 
have been a run of faith upon particular medicines. | may be called the pulpit once more. 
Rhubarb is described in these glowing terms: ‘The The russet, rugged volume closes with a little gust 
his suite in a gorgeous yacht across the ocean to 
o iver. It choler particularly.’ Mays 
(maize) enjoyed a recognition : Indian wheat 
has four excellent qualities : it is a great nourisher ; 
they that eat it are never troubled with obstruction ; 
it preserves the complexion ; and a decoction of it is 
given without danger in all manner of sharp diseases.’ 
When this dictionary was issued from the press, 
the Royal oe oe scarcely thirty years old; the 
union of Scotlan y yet ten years in 
futurity ; the national debt was not; the scaffolding 
was still round St Paul’s; _ after night Dryden 
} 
background of this * Eapose—Children are 
ee a | ing up artificial beaches, and tearing away the beauti- 
sort of people who, waiting for the first coming out of 
; news-books and pamphlets, run vending them up and 
down the streets, like hawks that hunt everywhere 
after prey, whence they seem to be so called. ‘ 
Palmer—A certain instrument wherewith school-boys 
are struck on the palms of the hands, otherwise called | than all the German Bands and Fancy Bazaars, and 
a ferula. Meritot—A kind of play used by children, ae Rooms with magnificent Dolland Tele- 
wherein they swing themselves up and down upon a | scope,’ town-councillor ever set up. But there 
are some ‘ sea-sides’ still worth going to. The railway 
sit. This swing wi are slow to gratify 
probab) origin of our word merry-go-round, | natio yearning, periodically shoot upon 
tay have ty coast-line enormous cargoes of excursionists from 
assistance of a transitional meritrot. The game of | every large town, there to enjoy at least one entire 
‘pale mail,’ whence our Pall Mall, was another of | day 
$ contemplation, or in -racing on Ww 
It must be a shallow soul which 
benefit from such a visit; nor are we to set it down 
| for certain that even the donkey-racers acquire 
— beyond hoarseness of voice and stiffness of 
leg. poet of our own time, whose first book was 
; of very beautiful imagery drawn from the fea- 
/ tures of Ocean, has told us that prior to its publica- 
tion he had only once been to the renee 
from a Saturday night to a Monday morning ; 
women are called Dandiprats.’ and although all marine excursionists (unless their 
not poets, the sight 
the mighty waters a evermore sinks into 
most natures more or less, sooner or later makes 
itself felt in all. 
ain, implied then a httle more than they do now : Unless there is some truth in this, it is hard to 
sea-side so eagerly again and again, who do not 
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certainly find there the gaiety and dissipation they 
ight in at home, and who have no physical need 
of its health-restoring breezes. Whatever may be 
the reason, however, our coasts are thro 
early June to late October by inland persons of all 
Without prejudice to the reputation of other 

resorts of fashion, we may assume it for granted that 
Brighton holds the first position as the gathering- 
of the best circles ; and it is equally certain that 
itecliff enjoys the same pre-eminence with respect 

to the middle classes. Brighton is, of course, well 
known to the Gentle Reader (since he is always under- 


The very name of Whi causes aristocratic 
lip to curl; ‘the place into which the city empties 
itself in August,’ he believes. In spite of that, and 


charitably suppose, upon his passage to a more aristo- 
proposes to describe it. 
the narrow streets ne emporiums which 
befitted its original humble position as a fishing- 
village, and yet there is no town in the island whic 
impresses one so forcibly with the sense of the 
wealth of Britain. The shops are small, but the 
prices commanded by their contents are prodigious: 
the lodging-houses are old-fashioned, but they fetch 
their twelve guineas a week. You may be splen- 
didly located on the East Cliff or the West at Brighton, 
with the Right Hon. Marmaduke Plantagenet for your 
right-hand neighbour, and the Countess of Mirabel 
for your left, for far less money than you can hire a 
residence in Whitecliff, with its crazy little first-floor 
verandah ; overlooked, on the one haad, by the relict of 
the late Alderman Stubbs, and on the other, by Mr 
Solomon Ben Levi and tribe from the Minories. The 
misguided foreigner who seeks Whitecliff under the 
impression that since it is not fashionable, it must be 
cheap, returns to Leicester Square at the end of a 
week, instead of the proposed fortnight, with only just 
enough money to defray his fare. The town is literally 
besieged for the summer months, and the prices are 
accordingly siege-prices. The Nation of Shopkeepers, 


when it is not shopkeeping, when it has away | ished 


from its ledgers its daybook for a holiday, does 
not care what it pays. Even the nobles of the land 
decline to measure purses against Mr Stubbs’s relict, 
or put to the test who can manage to throw away 
most money in a fortnight. They have town and 
country houses to support, and their position in the 
county to keep up; en the Stubbses are but very 
lightly burdened in that way, the villa at Clapham being 
easil —_ maintained c the shop in city. It 
may ily imagined, therefore, that no Continental 
person is ever found residing at Whitecliff. A German 


ince would find his annual revenue exhausted in | ing fi 


than a month, and perhaps be even compelled to 
enlist in one of those bands of his countrymen which 
we insolent islanders maintain to minister to our ears 
at every watering-place. At Whitecliff, I believe 
besides Tyrolese minstrels, 
Nigger melodists, men-singers and women-si 
organ -grinders, harp-players, and every kind of 
peripatetic music. 
e sands at Whitecliff, which have formed the 
subject of a great National picture, present between 
nine and eleven a.m. the appearance of a statute fair. 


If it be high water, there is literally no room to | oiled 


move upon the strip of beach which the tide has had 
the courtesy to leave untouched. Everybody has 
come down thither in order to see Miss Solomon Ben 
un i ition of a ), that lad: 

and her numberless sisterhood hands and apes 


upon those yell underneath the 
and now exposed to the admiration of the public. In 
some happy towns of France, it is, I believe, aot 


from | mitted to gentlemen, similarly attired, to join 


illes with them upon the 
mountain wave. At itecliff, alas! matters are not 
so sati ily arranged at present, alth I 
understand the reform is aaa consideration. ow- 
ever, by procuring a chair, and placing it on the very 
fringe of the another scarcely 
miss anything. The majority of the company employ 
opera- ~—, or race-telescopes, but I am inclined to 
think (after giving both systems a fair trial) that the 
coup Peril all the varied incidents of flood and ebb— 
is best taken in by the naked eye. Here a band of 
nymphs go forth, knit hand in hand, to meet the 
incoming tide: they march out resolutely, as though 
bent upon dancing over to the coast of France; an 
enamoured wave approaches them, it reaches their 
plump shoulders, it roves around them in an intoxi- 
cated manner, and being irresistibly impelled shore- 
wards, dashes itself with a shriek of despair upon the 
beach. The maidens, in no way discomfited, and 
ignorant that their drab-coloured garments, now 
tting more closely to the shape, impart to them the 
strongest resemblance to plaster-casts in the rough, 
advance yet further. A wave more determined than 
its predecessor curls over their devoted heads, 
entombs them in its moving depths, and carries them 
bodily, despite their struggles, to the very awnings of 
the machines. Ah, happy wave! ah, all too jealous 
awning! Is it weed, or fish, or floating golden hair 
that streams out yonder? It is Miss Revalenta 
Arabica Stubbs’s golden hair, which, rippling from 
head to foot, met ho so luxuriantly with the swell, 
as she clings to the wheel of her marine vehicle. The 
rest of the young ladies, and the rest of her, are out 
of night, but the silver music of their laughter eddies 
we &now that they are safe, 
ink palpitating. 
den not do at Whiteckit to be too prompt in the 
rescue of distressed females out at sea. There is a 
dreadful legend of a lovely creature being saved in 
spite of herself by a Newfoundland dog—the 
perty of a gentleman whose aang lay in the an 
ur—and brought to shore by a bit of the drab 
bathing-gown, and laid at the feet of his aston- 
i generous seen, as 
it imagined, her dying struggles—the fact being 
that she was striking out in her third swimming- 
lesson—and when she floated on her back (whi 
she had been trying to compass all along), he could 
not be restrained from bringing in the supposed 
corpse for decent interment. It is romantically 
reported that the master of the yacht subsequently 
married the damsel, who, we will hope, was not 
highly ticketed, as many of the lady-bathers are— 
32, 43, and even 67; for not only has each machine 
its number, but each drab bathing-gown a correspond- 
i printed on it, which is but too apt to mis- 
lead the spectator into confusing it with the age of 
the wearer. Now and then, some inexperienced per- 
sons will take a boat out of the harbour (or, as it is 
invariably called at Whitecliff, the Arbour), and be 
carried, or pretend to be so, by the tide among these 
sea-nymphs ; but such impertinence is greatly 
resented the people on the chairs, who call out 
‘ Shame, e,’ while the luckless voyagers are 
g their blood-vessels in the 


For gentlemen-bathers, such trouble is not taken ; 
they are wind ys into a cart, as if for execution, 
driven to from their bathing-machines, which 
are exiled to a distant part of the sands. If you do 


4 
stood to move in the first rank of society), but White- 
cliff may not, and indeed cannot be known to him. 
we may say 1s a 
interest, and even importance attaching to White- 
cliff too; and since the present elegant writer hap- 
med to be there this autumn—shipwrecked, let us | 
Tr 
endeavour to beat out to sea. Only certain amphi- 3 
bious persons, dressed (to all appearance) in ragged 
dik, are permitted to approach on horseback, 
| and drag the vehicles, with their precious cargoes, in 
and out. 
| 
YLIM 
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not bathe, it is well, nevertheless, to purchase a a bathing- 
ticket, which you can stick in your cap, in order to 
repress importunity ; otherwise, every you take, | y: 
you meet with solicitations of this sort: ‘Take a dip, 
sir—beautiful mornin’ for a swim, sir—waves as soft as 
silk, sir—not a ny mg ;’ or ‘ Fust-rate sea this morning, 
cn—jast the sort for a good swimmer like your honour. 
’t swim, sir? then my brother, he’ll teach you, 
; there he is, sir, and you may always know him 
Coon of his wearing a pair of scarlet trousers, which 
is very perspicuous.’ 
But this is nothing to the observations which are 
addressed to you—and y to the ladies, with 


their raven tresses, ringleted no longer, but g 
down over their shoulders as t as silken 
ropes—when you have bathed. 


‘Milk, fresh milk,’ cries one, bearing metal pai 
‘milk from Alderney cows; highly recommend after 
bathing, for the interior ; removes all impurities from 
the exterior, and imparts a pleasing bloom to the 
tl bell, and 
other eman rings a and sings a 
praise of cotein sweetmeats, wherefrom I gather at 
mtlemen’s thumbs’ and ‘ ladies’ toes’ are made of 
pice, that ‘ Wellington’s ribs’ are formed of cloves, 
and Bonaparte’s of lemon, and that the ‘ essence of 
liament’ is in point of delicacy ‘ owdacious,’ besides 

rm a gentle medicament. 

Punch is on the beach, of course, with an enormous 
juvenile audience, who throw down their wooden 
spades and Lilliputian buckets, and their 
engineering operations in'the sand w a the first ‘ toot, 
toot’ of that oo favourite. are Banbury 
cakes, too ; an -cushions made of shells; and ‘ Re- 
membrances of Whitecliff for good boys ‘and girls,’ 
artistically executed in seaweed ; and shrimps 
which in any climate, is vendor of 
birds an nice le things— 
who sells bull-finches that’ draw and canaries 
that discharge guns ; and ‘This is the little bloke 
as will stand fire,’ says he, ‘ and would be an addition 
to any drawing-room.’ 

an Impro who sarcastic 
ballads, bringing in the peculiarities appearance 
and costume among his audience, and whom I would 

Mrs rman Stubbs by no means to 
approach ; and there is an electrical to make 
you lively and vivacious before you step into the 

pher’s, who is on the sands also, in a caravan 
profusely ornamented. You may even have your 

a carriage drawn by goats, if you prefer to be handed 
down to posterity under such circumstances, for both 
these animals are to be found in greater numbers 
on Whitecliff sands than they have been anywhere 
else since the pastoral days of the patriarchs. From 
the vast herds of she-asses (but not from the goats, 
which are designed for the conveyance of juveniles 
poo Pm ag? may pick and choose one for sixpence, 

space of an hour disport yourself 

upon it te you can find room, with a run- 
ning-footboy attending upon the cnteain tail, with- 
a whom is to be impossible. 
These boys the same mysterious power in 
respect to donkeys which Sullivan and Rarey were 
supposed to have in the case of the nobler race, and 
can them to trot, and even oye (although 
in a wilful and misdirected manner) at will. It is 
pleasant to see great bands of these historical ani- 
mals wending their way at low-water round the sheer 
tall cliffs, on which are thickly inscribed the names of 
the sons of Albion, to the height of six feet or so, for 
miles : Joneses, and Browns, and Robinsons in plenty, 
but Josephs, and Solomons, and Isaacs in still greater | are 
profusion; for at Whitecliff the Jewish nose is so 


When I ventured to mention Miss Solomon Ben 


5 name, I intended to signify no particular 
ung lady, but an i type. To see her and 
7 her tribe troni the she-asses on the sands, as 


I have descri is to be reminded of the Israelitish 
pictures by the old masters. Her earliest ancestors 
must have journeyed in a similar manner, and prob- 
ably at even a less cost, since the animals were their 
own. The names in the Whitecliff Visi List 
published every Saturday, read like the een 
chapters of Jewish history. ve of 

Israelitish smack, they are also remarkable for their 
inaccuracy ; the lodging-house keepers, I suppose, 
supplying the requisite information, and not the 
visitors themselves: in the last week’s list I noticed 
real title!) T believe to bo a struggle after O'Shaugh- 

title!) eve to be a struggle ‘ 

o A more remarkable literary work than even 
the Visitors’ List is, however, the Whitecliff Guide- 
book, and I cannot conclude this account of the 
sands and its company more fitly than in its own 
in | eloquent tao I leave out its description of 
‘the stragglin of earnest lovers, flushed with 
all the v: cried on of rosy health’—partly from 
motives ‘of delicacy, and partly because I doubt 
whether people w © are quite healthy ever are 
mottled—and confine m: to the culminati 
sentence. ‘ Here you behold peers of the realm 
those of humbler Birth . . the poet, the historian, 
the mechanic . all ail scem af though they had 
for a season thrown away society's cold forms, and 
to the and its cares. Here 

ho em commin in ups, 
verse, an y recei e invigorating it w! 
is wafted by the breeze o'er 
bosom of the bespangled ocean. 

But as well as the sands at Whitecliff, there is its 
celebrated ‘ Arbour,’ in which—exclusive of the column 
dedicated to his most sacred majesty George IV., in 
grateful remembrance of his most ious conde- 
scension in visiting the oper is much that is 
epical and suggestive med things. Before start- 
ing by the excursion vessel which promises a trip for 
three hours to the Downs (which se the Cockn 
sadly) or an afternoon’s line-fishing, each at 
moderate charge of a shilling a head, let us look 
about us. In the inner basin, there are a couple of 
hee whose bows have been stove in, and which the 

Tug brought in awhile ago only just above 
figurehead meets fi a-coming 
the fog upon tho high sen, it not to be 
aoe at the consequences are such as we 
ve ; five hundred tons east and four hun- 
a going west, resultant. There 
is an American, too, who but 
taking whose ballast out they discovered a human 
body, seven days dead; one of his crew, says the 
oo corpse he was about to carry to his 
loved fatherland, a fact curiously illustrative of the 
known ee po and sentimentality of American 
yet there is an inquest sitting at the 
Posts (regardless of international law), 
as though there was some doubt about it still. 

sort, for the t wa, ips—w_ y 
passing toll ow hitecliff close 
and a thousand vessels are sometimes to be counted off 
that nearest Foreland. A blue light at the harbour’s 
mouth tells them that there is water enough to bear 
them in, and a red light warns them that the tide is 


not yet risen ir land = admit of their reception. 
At t-time, and sea around Whitecliff 

a-twinkle ale even yet 
the y Goodwins low r up ships and men. 
In outer harbour rides a hardy little steamer, 


that has been in more 


tempera than 
thrice her size, always wi 
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| 
exceedingly prominent, that in spite of the taste for | 
outré garment displayed upon the beach, there are | 
searcely any ‘ pork-pies.’ 


PEERE 


F 


harbour’s mouth, if make they can, and woe be to them 
if they miss. — 4 the roar and rush of the 
tempest, you may catch the boom of the guns from 
telling of dread disaster, and 

y asanding help for shipwrecked men. 
At the same time, a telegraph flashes round from 
some other part of the coast with a similar appeal ; 
and—look you—there is a little life-boat—compared to 
its brother, as a periwinkle to a cockle—which will 
find a crew that, by God’s blessing, will do that 
second piece of work which is required of them. No 
man is suffered to enter either boat without his life- 
belt on—those vast cuirasses of cork you may see 
drying outside the pier-house 
first come first chosen, they go down into the deep to 
do their duty, while we pray on shore.* 

To-day, however, the sea is said to be (O deceitful 
phrase !) like a mill- and I am induced to join 
the line-fishing excursion. No less than seventeen 
other are my companions, who all embark as 

they were venturing into a life-boat with the 
addition that have no sort of confidence in 
either it or themselves. A piece of twine, with 
hooks and lead at the end of it, is placed in each 


eo oe to it, but very small cra 
if 1 went a-fishing in a preserve of 

cod off Newfoundland, I should have no better luck. 

Others there be whom Fortune loves ; 

Fishing they go, and call it pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in quite another measure. 
U this occasion, the lines of seven of the 

i een ane side of the boat were 


*We do more than that in the way of 3; we sub- 
seribe to the National Lifeboat Institution, aure. 
than two thousand persons were saved from perishing at sea last 


not under a quarter of an hour! The 
seventeenth ger, who cun secured the 
stern for himself, a stomach inferior to his brain 
unable to fish at all, but nobody dared to go near him 
to take his which, therefore, he retained, an 


is shi upon our stopping out the entire two 
hours which had been guaranteed. Finally, everybody 
disembarked, protesting, as usual after such excur- 
sions, with the most solemn vows, that that should 
be the last time they would be so deluded, and yet 
everybody did it again before the week was out. 

Besides these favourable opportunities wae marine 


c 
lunatics, there are land-excursions in all di 


morning: omnibuses to Slipperton, a i 
rival of Whitecliff’s, ten miles northward ; special 


head | trains to the Cathedral town, for the purpose of - 


ing sacred music and eating shrim d it may be 
here remarked, that as pottles of strawberries are 
carried about in the proper season, by way of refresh- 
ment, at other places, paper pottles of shrimps are 
which is the aristocratic term for pleasure-vans—start- 


ing to Limpet Creek daily, for the convenience of 

parties wishing to pick up shells. 
Whitecliff may not be that ‘ perfect illustration 

of rank or fashion in repose’ (and here again I have 


i 
i 


ide-book) which some places 


its morals. At any town of equal size 
more pretensions to fashion, there would be ten 
imes the amount of dissipation. Under the head of 


SESE 

: 


an acquisition to the town.’ Families who play on 
wind instruments, and individuals who give ‘ Read- 


that of drawing blanks or pin-cushions from the wheel 
Marine Bazaar. 


After all, it is possible to conduct one’s self at 
Whitecliff after one’s own fashion, though it be alien 
from that of the rest of the community. There is no 


they are 

ren BY y- When the darkness falls on 
itecliff, both sea and land break into buds of fire. 
The countless ships that wait and wait for a wind— 
until it comes at last, and every sail is out of sight 
in an hour—hang out their fiery signs ; the floatmg 
less revolution; and on ev iff, and , and 
on the beach, from solitary creeks and coves, where 
targets stand in the daytime for cannoniers and 


atin 
-coloured galley yonder with the air-tight cloth- a : 
a involuntary dog im the manger ; and yet it was 
: red floating hulk moored off the Good- | grovelling imbecile who insisted, since he had paid c 
watch on the pier-head 
never finds a 
tic retirement, as ve 
ecliit 18 -place, for 
indeed it is—to use an expression appropriate 
very — the noisiest vulgar | 
of towns ; it has some very heroic and epi 
features too. When Mr Solomon Ben Levi is holdin 
his hat on (he only wears one at the sea-side) with 
both hands, and Mrs Stubbs finds it impossible to 
restrain her crinoline from flying over her 
because of some grim north-easter, then the ocean | 
rises in wrath, and flies at Whitecliff. The piers, | 
ope so many hundreds daily crowd to watch | 
steam-packets come and go, are then deserted ; 
- the waves make a clean sweep over them, and some- | 
times even a breach in their solid walls. The —_ 
come the 
already 
| 80 largely indebted, I read, ‘There is no Theatre in 
| Whitecliff at present ; but whatever may be said to 
the — a ~ theatre well conducted would be 
mgs’ from Shakspeare, are all the nightly excitements 
| slippers, although people may remark upon their 
absence; nor is it imperative that you should be 
unwilling hand, anc e upsetting of a cantul o weighed every morning after bathing, or take your 
loathsome objects, denominated lobworms, anticipates | €Xercise in a basket-chair drawn by mules. 
the work of the sea in three of the party before we | There are bays but a few miles from Whitecliff as 
are well out of harbour. I have been line-fishing | solitary as the Dead Sea—and level wastes of sand with 
very many times and with uniform and invariable | rivers winding slowly through them to the sea, such 
: failure. ‘Parties’ (the boatman has assured me) | a8 would suit St Guthlac. There the ring dotterels 
who went out the day before almost sank the craft now 
with their fany epeil, and parties who go out the black, like light and shade; and scream of the 
day after are blessed with the same extraordinary | curlew and the solitary wail of the sandpiper is your 
success; but upon the intervening day—upon my | only music. Or you may seek one of the wey be f 
houses, on whose panes the tempest-driven 
dashes himself to death, but by whose red light a 
thousand argosies have been warned off the perilous 
shoals. Fair and wondrous, even in the daytime, are 
whereupon each penesving he had caught some enor- | 
q mous prize, ticly up, and behold eight 
pounds of Toad and sixteen hooks, and a mass of ha | 
| 
stguard speaks to coas' 
ear. guard with a fiery tongue. 


=] 


a certain night, roused half of Whitecliff out of 
Mrs Alderman Stubbs (who is an excellent type of 
as imported from the metro- 
polis, and who always the best information) 
averred at first that the Downs were on fire, by which 
(unless she mistook them for a prairie) she must have 
meant the ships in the Downs; but, after diligent 
inquiry, she sent in to me ‘ Her best compliments, and it 
was only a bonfire at Deal in honour of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s accepting the management of the zinc-works 
honest bu ill-informed gentlewoman 

onest but ill-i 
aware that there existed such an institution as the 
Lord Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Sime Bensamin Bropte’s resignation of the Presidency 
of the Royal Society has given rise to the question, 
of a fit and m to succeed the distin- 


proper perso 

guished baronet in the chair of that ancient corpora- 
This has produced some excitement among the 
Fellows ; and we hear that it is likely to end ina 
contest between two candidates—General Sabine and 
Lord Brougham. The former has been for many 
years treasurer of the Society ; and he would, there is 
no doubt, worthily fill the chair and maintain their 
reputation ; but a number of the Fellows, thinking that 

Brougham has eminent claims to the highest 
scientific in the realm, intend to put him forward 
as a candidate. As the election will take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the question will be settled by the 
time these lines appear in print, as well as that other 
one, interesting to savants—Who shall have the three 
medals which the Society give away on their 
anniversary ? 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have put forth a list of fifty-six subjects, on which 
they ‘invite’ communications for their session now 
commenced. The invitation is open to all who 
choose to it, whether native or foreigner; only 
competitors will do well to remember that lack of 
merit involves rejection. The list is interesting, as 
it shews a range of subjects which, considering whence 
it emanates, may be as of prime utility. 
Among them, we notice improvement of river and 
canal — shewing the effect of the movable 
dams on the continent, and in what way 
engineering works may injure or benefit a stream. 
It is believed that canals may be much more made 
use of for heavy traffic than at present, and the 
author of a good practical paper 
ptance. ‘On reclaiming 
seas and estuaries’ is a special subject, to be rewarded 
by twenty-five guineas. Improvements in the con- 
struction of docks, breakwaters, landing-stages, light- 
houses, bridges, tunnels, and shafts, are much required ; 
as also in drainage-works for .agricultural 

and the sew of towns. Water- 
supply is to be woe and if ingenious inventors 


—— with the least possible 
el, constitute the text of a number of the invited 
> in iron-smelting, and in the chemical uses 


is ‘the causes and means of 


ilway 
accidents.’ These are D 


papers, as well as improvements in railways and | tured 
Another of the twenty-five guinea subjects | of 
tion of 


i 


: 


within a reasonable time, and for the sum origi 
estimated. Six thousand men are employed on the 


ing at the first two hours 
only of the ebb, the foul refuse will be effectually 
carried off. It will be interesting, also, to watch 
consequence of such an enormous superflux to the 
of the river itself, and to the dwellers on the flat 
marshy shores between which the Thames 
its way to the sea. 


ery built for the 

up at the cost of Mr Brown, whose 
rank among the foremost of 

tional advan’ in Liverpool—In an exhibition 

lately at Metz, there were shewn a 

intend 


grammes, and thirty-three francs for paper made of 
With 
making known 


many as we are likely to want. A machine has just 
for manufacture of horse-nails. 
Hitherto, it has been supposed that the nails with 
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all 
: it at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 25 Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
4 There is talk of building a breakwater at Scar- 
borough by convict-labour. There is plenty of stone 
in the neighbourhood, and if the Civil Engineers can 
suggest an improved mode of construction, so much 
the better, seeing that the breakwater, when built, 
; would doubtless enclose the long-talked of harbour 
of refuge for our north-eastern coast, the need of 
— has been 
ringing some 
a practical 
with having 
world at work! 
another. Two 
the river are to 
extension of the 
All will cost 
attached to the famous No 
Then of the the Metropolitan 
e report engineer to i 
sense, for it promises that great system of 
- and _ for London shall be completed 
| finished, will be nine miles long, and the Middle. 
Level twelve miles and a half, including the branches. 
The whole is to be completed by the end of 1863; 
and then it will be seen whether the Thames flowing 
London will look less muddy than at present, 
y diversion of the 52,000,000 gallons of daily sewage 
to outfalls thirteen miles and more below the Tower ; 
| will ere long possess a Museum of Inventions, con- 
a glass pump, very useful in hot weather, as it ices 
beer or any other fluid in the drawing; a machine 
: that will make four hundred nails in a minute; 
and a pedal machine which corks two hundred and 
fifty bottles in an hour. Among manufactured articles, 
; there were samples of paper made entirely of hay, 
francs for one hundred kilo- 
a ave anything say ‘On the means of rendering | that a vessel has arrived in St Katherine’s Dock from 
large supplies of water available for the p of Japan with nine hundred tons of that valuable com- 
extinguishing fires, and the best application of power | modity on board; it is said, Japan can send us as 
i to the working of fire-engines, now is their time to 
‘a say it. Steam and its applications, and method of 
e, otherwise than by hand, costing four shillings 
7 metal at a price nearer that of the 
sort. 

We hear of a discovery made at Adelaide which is 
specied, but we have given enoug 8 much more satisfactory than —_ of oe if not 
general scope and importance; and if fatal, ing expeditions to the interior of Australia. 

viduals deere further information, they Mr Neale of that while making certain chemioal 
YLIAA 
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experiments, discovered a way to convert salt water 
into fresh water, simply throwing in substances 
which produce a violent effervescence. On subsidence 
of the commotion, a deposit takes place ; the water is 
filtered off pure 
says, preferred by many ns to the supply 
the water-works. Should it appear that the chemical 
substances uired are inexpensive, and that the 
process is applicable on a large scale, this discovery 
will be cularly useful in parts of the country 
where salt-lakes most prevail, and on board ships at 
sea. We have not yet heard whether Mr Neale has 
made known what the required chemical substances 
are, but we commend the matter to the attention of 
sanitary functionaries. Its importance at the present 
time appears to be the greater because of the endeavours 
now making in many places to provide the best water 
that can be got for household purposes. The artesian 
well at Passy, which has been bored to a depth of 
5774 metres through difficulties that often hindered 
i water enough to supply a million of the 
population of Paris. It is remarkable that the opening 
of this well has diminished the supply of water to the 
one which has flowed copiously tor many years at 
Grenelle.—The sanitary officers of the city of London 
report a bad, not to say hurtful, quality in the pump- 
water of their jurisdiction ; a fact which is not new, 
and which may be regarded as an additional motive 
for the multiplication of drinking-fountains. Earl 
Russell made some sensible remarks at the inaugura- 
tion of the fountain erected chiefly at his own cost on 
Tower Hill, shewing that while fountains were largely 
used by passers-by, they are also of great benefit to 
the local inhabitants, many of whom send to the 
fountains for water for culinary purposes. We notice 
—— for the erection of a handsome fountain 
in Piccadilly against the gloomy dead-wall of Burling- 
ton House; and we are to see that the west 
as well as the east is to benefit by these refreshing 
structures. The two graceful white marble basins, 
erected at the beginning of the present year under 
the portico of the British Museum, are not less an 
ornament to the entrance than a highly prized boon 
to visitors. Thousands of children now drink gladl. 
from the two lions’ mouths, who formerly suffered mu 
from thirst during a long visit to the British Museum ; 
and thousands of adults now take a glass of water in 
the h, who not long ago used to cross over to the 
supply of drinking-water at railway stations is still a 
essor Crace-Calvert is making an investigation 
for the Admiralty which promises to be of much 
importance, namely, of different kinds of wood used 
in ship-building. It was briefly mentioned at the 
ing of the British Association at Manchester, 
but few of the hearers foresaw the results. Full par- 
ticulars will not be published until the investigation is 
further advanced ; it ap’ however, that fessor 
Crace-Calvert is at no loss to explain why so many 
of the fleet of recently built gunboats became rotten, 
and others escaped untou ; he finds the goodness 
of teak to consist in the fact, that it is high] ve 
with caoutchouc, and that if all the tannin ed 
out of a block of oak, it may then be interpenetrated 
by a solution of -— c, and thereby rendered as 
as teak. ew years an enterprisi 
or ship-buildi America, 
where it is known by the name of Santa Maria; but 
the dockyard authorities could not be eeesases to 
take it into use, and the imports were entirely 
This is one of the specimens investigated by th 
Manchester professor, and he finds it to be sound and 
resinous, but little inferior to teak. The whole 
subject is one on which we are very much in want of 


trustworthy data, notwithstanding that practical men 


— under ground as a foundation for the first fort 


shots, even from the Armstrong gun, failed to e- 
trate. In this instance, the armour was formed, we 
believe, of a combination of cast and wrought iron, 
well backed-up by timber; and it ap that if a 
sufficient thic of the two be used, the 
transmission of the shock is rendered comparatively 
slow, and consequently but little or no harm is 
For short as two 
y ordi sixty-eight pounders are the most 
"This ies ps to be accounted for by 
the greater velocity—1600 feet in a second—of the 
ball of a sixty-eight pounder, while the velocity of an 
Armstrong ball is not more than eleven hundred feet 
a second. 

We have from time to time made a few observations 
concerning the ancient flint implements found near 
Amiens. Mr Prestwich, F.R.S., has a Faper there- 
upon in a late part of the Philosophical Transactions. 
We recur to the subject now by way of caution; for 
an acquaintance of ours, who went a few weeks since 
to St Acheul to search for stone axeheads in situ, 
found a busy manufactory of the ‘ancient’ weapons 
going on in the ethnologists and 
geologists must be as shy of stone-axes as they now 
very properly are of arrow-heads. We have Ane 
on good > > that there is a manufactory of flint 
arrow-heads in Yorkshire. 


THANKFULNESS. 


Sweet bird, although thy pleasant music be 
All for thy mate, and not at all for me, 
I hear thy song as gratefully as she, 

And love thee still. 


Fair flowers, that gaze on heaven as if ye drew 
Into yourselves the brightness of its blue, 
My love has still a quiet place that you 

Alone may fill. 


Great sun, thou dost not think to cheer my way 
By the warm lustre of thy light to-day, 
But kindled into gladness by thy ray, 

I bless the spell. 


Green earth, that with a gentle mother’s smile, 

Thy weary child so sweetly can beguile, 

And soothe me still, heedless of me the while, 
I love thee well. 


Ocean, and thou lone islet that I see, 

Ye shew what Time is to Eternity ; 

And teach me, all the while ye heed not me, 
Truth from above. 


O foolish heart ! too low thy praises fall. 

If for thy love wnconscious things may call, 

Dost thou not owe to Him who purposed all, 
Fulness of love? 
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a —— have long pooh-poohed the suggestion for an inquiry. 
Of the durability of teak, there can be no question : 
we saw not long ago in London a piece of teak 
sound, which had been sawn from a 
We are reminded by these remarks on ship-timber 
of the latest — made at Shoeburyness on 
ae armour. all previous experiments, the Ee 
proved too powerful for the armour; in those 
above referred to, the armour stood the test, for the 
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